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What set of things could you think of less likely to be connected with the Greek literature of 
the second century A.D. than a scene in 'Who framed Roger Rabbit', an advert for yoghurt 
and a Mickey Mouse cartoon? I must admit at once that the relationship is not direct or 
straightforward, but it is a good example of the way that classical material has managed to 
permeate to those outposts of modern culture seemingly most remote from it. Let's begin 
at the beginning. 

Lucian, a Syrian from Samosata by birth, but Greek by education, lived and wrote during the 
second century A.D. Many of his works are in the dialogue form, but reveal an entertaining 
mixture of comedy and satire which takes them far from their models, the Socratic 
dialogues of Plato. In one of these. Lovers of Lies, Tychiades ('Man in the Street ') is relating 
to a friend a meeting of philosophers round the sickbed of Eucrates. Just the situation for a 
Socratic conversation about the soul (compare Phaedo)? Yes, but the absurdity of the 
matter which calls forth the irony of Tychiades is that the se learned men are in fact 
speaking seriously about ghosts and other paranormal phenomena, which any sensible 
person would dismiss as mere stories. One of the tallest - so it appears to Tychiades at least 
- is the following, told by Eucrates. 

Egyptian rolling-pin 

'In my youth, when I was living in Egypt . . I thought it would be nice to sail up the Nile as far 
as Coptus ... On the voyage back, one of my fellow-passengers was a holy scribe from 
Memphis, an incredibly wise man who'd mastered all the mystic lore of Egypt. He was said to 
have lived for twenty-three years in an underground shrine, receiving instruction in magic 
from Isis . . . Very gradually, by various small acts of courtesy, I managed to make friends 
with him and he told me all his secrets. Finally he persuaded me to leave my own employees 
at Memphis, and go off with him. He said there wouldn't be any problem about servants. So 
off we went. 

Whenever we stopped at an inn, he used to take a broom, or a rolling-pin, or the bolt off the 
door, dress it up, and then, by saying a spell, make it walk about just like a human being. It 
went and fetched us hot water, did all the shopping and the cooking, and generally acted as 
a most efficient domestic servant. When there was nothing more for it to do, he'd say 



another spell, which turned it hack into a broom, or a rolling-pin, as the case might be. Much 
as I wanted to, I could never get him to show me how he did it, for he was very jealous of this 
particular accomplishment, though he was quite prepared to tell me everything else. 

However, one day I hid in a dark corner while he was doing it, and overheard the spell - it 
was only three syllables long. Having told the rolling-pin what he wanted done, he went off 
into the town. So next day, when he again had business in town. I seized the rolling-pin, 
dressed it up, pronounced the three syllables, and told it to fetch some water. When it came 
back with a bucketful, I said: 'That'll do. Don't fetch any more water, but turn back into a 
rolling-pin. ' This time it refused to obey me, but went on fetching bucket after bucket of 
water, until the whole house was flooded. I couldn't think what to do, for I was afraid 
Pancrates would be rather annoyed when he got back - as indeed he was. In despair, I seized 
an axe and chopped the rolling-pin in two - whereupon each half grabbed a bucket and 
went on fetching water, so now I had twice as much water coming in! At this point Pancrates 
turned up, and realizing what had happened, turned both halves back into wood again. He 
then abandoned me in disgust, and mysteriously disappeared.' ( Translated by Paul Turner, in 
the Penguin Lucian: Satirical Sketches). 

The Sorcerer's Apprentice 

In 1797, the German poet Goethe made a poem out of this story. It bore the title Der 
Zauberlehrling. 'The Sorcerer's Apprentice'. In all probability, it was the recent translation of 
Lucian (Leipzig 1788-9) by Goethe's friend Christoph Wieland which brought the passage to 
his attention. In 1897, the French composer Paul Dukas wrote a symphonic poem entitled 
'L'Apprenti Sorcier', which he says on the title page of his autograph score is 'after a ballad 
by Goethe'. He had attempted to describe in music Goethe's version of the Sorcerer's 
Apprentice story. It is this piece of music which brings us to Mickey Mouse, Toontown and 
Yoplait. 

In 1938, when Walt Disney was trying to revive the popularity of Mickey Mouse, he had the 
idea of using this piece of music as the basis for a short film. At about this time, he ran into 
the famous conductor Leopold Stokowski at a party, and over a pink gin or two persuaded 
him to conduct the music for it. Stokowski added the suggestion that Disney make a feature- 
length film, using other pieces of popular classical music as the score. That was how the 
1939 'Fantasia' came into being. Its most famous scene is surely that illustrated here, with 
Mickey Mouse as the Sorcerer's Apprentice, vainly trying to stem the flood of water being 
produced by the multiplying brooms. It is those brooms which are to be seen sweeping up 
the yard outside the cartoon studios in 'Roger Rabbit' (you need to know your cinema 
history, or you might miss the reference). It is this music which is used in the Yoplait advert 
in which humanised teaspoons form a metallic pyramid and enter the fridge where the 
yoghurt pots are stored. Of course, both the musical and visual sides of the advert are 



references to the famous 'Fantasia' scene. In a sense, the cinema is beginning to take the 
place of literature as the cultural background for allusive creativity. But this idea did start 
with Lucian, all the same. 
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